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Sources

Vitamin D
(fat-soluble)

Other

vitamins

amount present varies very much according to the species. The best
sources are oranges, lemons, tomatoes, grape-fruit, and raw green vege-
tables. Bananas also contain a moderate amount. Grapes, on the other
hand, contain almost none, and some varieties of apples are very poor
sources. Potatoes contain moderate amounts, and it is probable that a
large number of human beings depend almost entirely upon potatoes
for their supply of vitamin C.

Vitamin C is partially or wholly destroyed by cooking, especially in the
presence of soda or other alkali; commercial canning also leads to a
considerable degree of destruction, though if the canning is carried out
in the absence of air the loss of vitamin C is partially prevented. In
potatoes and tomatoes vitamin C appears to be more stable to heat than
in most other fruits and vegetables. Pasteurization of milk destroys about
half its vitamin C.

A number of sterols and sterol derivatives possess antirachitic activity.
Some occur naturally, and several can be prepared from inactive sterols
by the action of ultra-violet light. Vitamin D is probably the most im-
portant vitamin in Great Britain, since it is the one which is most likely
to be grossly deficient. Very few foods are good sources of this vitamin,
and children may require more than they can obtain from a mixed diet
if they are to develop perfect bones and teeth. Vitamin D is found in egg
yolk, summer butter, cream, and milk, and fat fish such as the herring.
Halibut- and cod-liver oil are rich sources. Lard and other pig fats are
deficient in this vitamin, and plant fats contain none.

Vitamin E and other vitamins are discussed under the title VITAMINS.

Definition of
'available*

Available
carbohydrate

5.-THE AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN FOOD
CONSTITUENTS
517.] The availability of food is a subject which has been coming to the
fore in recent years. To be available, food must be absorbed and util-
ized, but 'available' has not quite the same meaning as 'digestible'. Some
complex carbohydrates, for example, may be broken down in the in-
testine and the products absorbed. They are therefore digestible, but if
soluble sugars are not formed and absorbed, they are not available as a
source of carbohydrate to the body. Simple mineral salts, to which the
term indigestible cannot be applied, may be unavailable if they are in
some form which cannot be absorbed.
The old method of determining the amount of carbohydrate in a food-
stuff was to calculate it 'by difference'. Everything which was not water,
protein, fat, or ash was reckoned as carbohydrate. This carbohydrate
fraction contained a complicated medley of substances. These were
mostly carbohydrates in the strict chemical sense of the term, it is true,
but many of them were not carbohydrates so far as the animal was con-
cerned. Thus fibre, cellulose, and all the complicated pentosans and
hexosans which make up the cell walls of plants were calculated as